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THE THERMES. 


The articles collected in the chapel will 
also attract attention, especially a praying- 
desk, admirably carved and sculptured. 
But the chapel itself will excite curiosity 
more than all the treasures of art collected 
in it. Nothing can be more perfectly 
finished, or handsomer. There is nothing 
that at all comes up toit, except the cha- 
pel at the castle of Amboise, which» has 
recently been subjected to thorough clas- 
sical and scientific repairs. The two cha- 
pels are analogous, as regards dimensions 
andornaments. They will probably be so 
also as regards the careful repairs of which 
each will have been made the object. 

_ You pass by an uncovered gallery open- 
ing into the lower chapel of the Hotel de 
Cluny, to the grand bathing-saloon, the 
only remains of the immense building 
which was called the palace of Thermes or 
Termes. This gallery, all lumbered up, 
this immense arched hall, mighty though 
in ruins, which has been for years protect- 
ed by an ignoble roof, (which will probably 
soon disappear,) requires careful and judi- 
cious repairs. Here ought to be placed 
all the ornaments of art, partly Gallic and 
partly Roman, which are so frequently to 
be found in the soil of Paris, in course of 
the researches which are constantly being 
made there. All is yet to be done in this 
department of the national establishment. 

[Pictorial Library. 


THE PLAINS OF CHALDEA. 

Layard says that these plains produce 
some of the finest fruits in the world. A 
very delicious peach has lately been intro- 
duced into England, which has created a 
good deal of excitement among nutsery- 
men. The plains in the spring of the 
yeat-are covered with gorgeous flowers.— 











Truffles grow there in great abundanc 
and are quite extensively used as an artic 
of food. The hanging gardens of Babylon, 
Layard says, were no fiction. He has 
found pictured representation’ of them in 
his researches. 











Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


ANNIE MELFORD, 
Or a Useful Lesson taught by Experience. 








CONCLUDED. 


The wedding passed off pleasantly, and 
Annie was installed mistress of a large, 
and handsomely furnished house, in a 
fashionable street. George was all devo- 
tion to her, and she declared herself per- 
fectly happy. Her time was so much tak- 
en up in visiting and receiving visitors, 
that Annie almost forgot that she was a 
housekeeper. Everything went on plea- 
santly for several weeks, when Mr. Wood- 
man and his wife both perceived a change 
in the domestic affairs. Their meals were 
delayed beyond the usual time, and when 
they were summoned to them, they found 
them badly cooked and served. The cook 
being left entirely to herself, and finding 
her young mistress wholly dependent upon 
her, in the affairs of her department, had 
ceased to do her best, and the consequences 
were sadly detrimental to the happiness of 
the youthful couple. George tried in vain 
to conceal his irritation, when after wait- 
ing a long time for breakfast, he tasted the 
muddy looking coffee, to find it shockingly 
bad; or saw the hice steak he had bought, 
burned almost to charcoal; and Annie was 
so mtch annoyed, that his efforts to chase 


ful. One day he came home and found 
his young wife in tears. He inquired 
what had caused them. ‘O George, ex- 
claimed the young housekeeper, with a 
fresh burst of tears, ‘I cannot endure it. 
These Irish girls are unbearable. What 
do you think Bridget said, when I com- 
plained of the breakfast? that she would 
not stay to be found fault with, and I might 
find another cook. She thought I’d beg 
her to Stay, I presume, for she seemed quite 
surprised when I told her to go as soon as 
she pleased. She said she would stay till 
I had some one to take her place. I told 
her no, I would prefer to have her leave.’ 
‘And she has gone?’ ‘Yes, and therz’s 
no dinner, George.’ ‘But where is Mar- 
garet?? *Oshecan’t cook.’ ‘ But she 
will, perhaps, if you show her a little.’— 
‘IT show her, George, what do I know 
about it?? *‘O to be sure I don’t wish you 
to cook the dinner, or trouble yourself 
about it in the least. We will be satisfied 
to-day with a cold lunch, and I will en- 
gage another cook.’ Margaret, the house 
maid prepared the lunch, complaining all 
the while, that it was not her place to do 
it, and Annie seated herself at the piano 
till they were called to table. 

‘O Annie,’ said Mr. Woodman, when 
they had sat a few moments in silence, ‘I 
had almost forgotten about this letter from 
your uncle Edward. I received it this 
morning. He is really married, and pro- 
poses accepting your invitation, and bring- 
ing his wife here to visit us. They may 
be here this afternoon.’ ‘O George, what 
shall we do, now, we have no cook? I 
would rather anybody than uncle Edward 
would come at this time. He is so parti- 
cular.. I do wish we had boarded, instead 
of keeping house.’ ‘Never mind, Annie,’ 
said her husband, in a sympathizing tone, 
‘I will send you a cook this afternoon, and 
if you will just look through the rooms to 
see that they are in order, all will be well 
enough, I think. I have some business to 
attend to now; but will try to be back 
soon.’ So saying, George Woodman went 
out, and left his wife sitting alone, looking 
the picture of despair. 0, if she had only 
exerted herself, and known just what to 
do, she would have been so much happier. 
But now no good genius imparted to her 
at that moment, what she ought to have 
learned in many easy lessons, years be- 
fore, and she sat down at the piano and 
tried to forget her troubles in singing. 

Soon there was a ring at the street door, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Melford were announc- 
ed. Annie greeted her uncle with real 
pleasure, and for a ‘few moments her face 
was wreathed in smiles; but soon a cloud, 
which Mr. Melford was not ‘slow to per- 
ceive, rested on her brow. He conjectur- 
ed the cause of it, and did not inquire how 
she liked housekeeping. Mrs. Melford 
was very pretty, and amiable looking ; and 
as Annie looked at her delicate white 
hands, she wondered, and thought, well, 
uncle Ned has a wife who can’t cook, I’m 
sure. Annie was soon called from the 
room to see a cook whom Mr. Woodman 
had sent up, and Mr. Melford told his wife 
his suspicions. ‘ O, I am so sorry for her,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘She will have to learn 
now, what she could have learned: with 
much more ease athome.’. Annie engaged 
the cook at once, an ignorant looking 
Irish woman, with a loud voice and disa- 
greeable manners, and having told Marga- 
ret to show her about preparing the tea, 
returned to her visitors. Mr. Woodman 
soon came in, and they chatted pleasantly 
until they were summoned to tea. Only 


pointments can understand how great was 
Annie’s mortification, when instead of the 
well-ordered table to which she had been 
accustomed, she saw everything in confu- 
sion, and nothing cooked properly. Mr. 
Woodman apologized, said that they had 
a new cook, and uncle Edward partook of 
the badly served food in the best possibie 
humor. All this availed nothing, however, 
Annie’s spirits were gone for the evening. 
She knew what hér uncle was thinking of 
her, and she had no one to blame but her- 
self. Mr. Melford asked for music; but 
she could not sing, and Mrs. Melford 
kindly took her place at the piano. She 
played and sang delightfully, and Annie 
decided in her own mind, that she never 
could have given any attention to domestic 
affairs. This thought relieved her some- 
what. Incompliance with a request from 
George, Annie went to the kitchen the 
next morning, to see that the breakfast 
was properly prepared. She found the 
cook quite willing to doas she was direct- 
ed, and nothing occurring at that meal to 
mortify her, she was happier. 

But the gentlemen went out, and then 
came thoughts of dinner to disturb her.— 
With such a cook, what could she expect. 
‘Now, Annie,’ said Mrs. Melford, ‘ do not 
let me detain you from your domestic cares. 
All housekeepers have them, I know. I 
devote an hour to mine every morning, 
and if you willallow me to assist you, I 
will do so with pleasure.’ ‘O thank you. 
I never had anything to do,’ replied the 
unfortunate Annie, ‘ before this new cook 
came, and I cannot te]l what to do myself. 
She seems willing to be told; but so igno- 
rant.’ ‘O, if she is willing and cigil, that 
isa great deal. Suppose we gi to the 
kitchen, and perhaps I may advise youa 
little, being your senior, as well as your 
aunt.’ Annie laugked at this remark, for 
Mrs. Melford was very near her own age. 
‘Iam not accustomed to introduce my 
friends to the kitchen,’ she replied. ‘ But 
you'll allow me to go, if I wish it, won’t 
you? Let me make a pudding for you, 
while you attend to something else.’ Tears 
came to Annie’s eyes, but she kept them 
back, and the two proceeded to the kitchen, 
where they found the cook surveying the 
marketing which George had sent home, 
in utter dismay. ‘An sure, Miss Wood- 
man, I can’t cook all that ina week,’ she 
exclaimed. Annie’s face lengthened at 
this announcement, but her friend came to 
her aid, and suggested what had better be 
done. She then turned to Margaret, who 
had been regarding her in great emaze- 
ment, and requested her to bring her the 
materials fora pudding. With Annie’s 
assistance the pudding was soon ready for 
the oven, and the dinner in a fair way to 
be cooked. . 

The morning passed quickly away in 
pleasant conversation, and Annie having 
made one more visit. to the cook’s domain, 
to see that all was right, was ready to re- 
ceive her husband with smiles. The gentle- 
men came home to a well-cooked dinner, 
‘and Annie was well repaid for the trouble 
she had taken, by her husband’s smile of 
approbation. The new cook finding her 
‘ mistress disposed to take an interest in her 
department, did her best, and before Mrs. 
Melford’s visit was ended, she was pro- 
nounced to be decidedly above mediocrity. 
Annie very willingly confessed to her uncle 
that she had many times regretted not hav- 
ing taken his advice. But she resolved to 
learn what she had before neglected, and 
improved rapidly under the instructions of 
Mrs. Melford. She is now.a model house- 








the frown from her brow, were unsuccess- 
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keeper, and:I know of no happier, or. bet- 
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ter regulated family than hers. She has | 
two interesting little daughters, and Mr. | 
Woodman and herself both declare that 
they shall learn housekeeping, as well as | 
fashionable accomplishments. Annie says | 
if young ladies only knew how much mor- | 
tification it would save them, they would 
be sure to learn to keep house before under- 
taking the duties of a housekeeper. 
GERALDINE. 


Giography. 
linddsics, 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 


INDEPENDENCE. No. 12 anp 13. 
BUTTON GWINNET. 

Button Gwinnett was born in England, 
about the year 1732, and oncoming of age 
became a merchant in the city of Bristol. 
Some time after his marriage in his native 
country, he removed to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and having continued there two 
years, he purchased a large tract of land in 
Georgia, where he became extensively en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. Gwinnett had long taken a very 
deep interest in the welfare of the colonies ; 
but he despaired of a successful resistance 
to Great Britian. His sentiments in this 
respect,however, underwent a great change, 
and he became a warm advocate for oppos- 
ing the unjust exactions of the mother 
country. In 1776, he was elected a re- 
presentative of the province of Georgia, in 
Congress. He accordingly repaired to 
Philadelphia, and took his seat in the Na- 
tional Council, to which he was re-elected 
the ensuing year. He was afterwards a 
member of the convention held at Savan- 
nah, to frame a Constitution for the State, 
and is said to have furnished the outlines 
of the Constitution which was finally adopt- 
ed. On the death of the President of the 
Provincial Council, Mr. Gwinnett was 
elected to the vacant station. In this 
situation, it is said that he allowed himself 
to indulge in an unbecoming hostility to- 
wards an old political rival, Colonel McIn- 
tosh, adopting various measures to mortify 
his adversary, and never divesting himself 
of his embittered hatred towards him. 

In an expedition which he had project- 
ed against Kast Florida, Mr. Gwinnett de- 
signed to command the continental troops 
and militia of Georgia himself, thereby ex- 
cluding Colonel MclIntcsh from the com- 
mand even of his own brigade. 

Jus* ‘at this period, however, it became 
necessary to convene the Legislature. In 
consequence of his official duties, Mr. 
Gwinnett was prevented from proceeding 
on the expedition. He therefore appoint- 
ed to the command a subordinate officer of 
Colonel McIntosh’s brigade. The expe- 
dition failed entirely, and contributed to 
defeat the election of Mr. Gwinnett as 
Governor of the State. This failure blast- 
ed his hopes, and brought his political ca- 
reer to aclose. McIntosh was foolish and 
unprincipled enough to exult in the morti- 
fication of his adversary. Perhaps this is 
human nature, but it surely is not Chris- 
tian. The consequence was that Mr. 
Gwinnett sent him a challenge, thus of- 
fending against the laws of God and man. 
The parties fought at a distance of only 
twelve feet. Both were severely wounded. 
The wound of Mr. Gwinnett proved fatal. 
He expired on the 27th of May, 1777, in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, ‘a melancho- 
ly instance of the misery produced by har- 
boring in the heart the absorbing passion 
of rancorous envy.” 

Colonel McIntosh bore the marks of his 
wound to his grave, and is said to have 
— much inconvenience fromit through 

ife. 

In person Mr. Gwinnett was tall, and of 
a fine noble presence. His temper was ir- 
ritable, but his manners were courteous, 
graceful, and polite. Heis also said to 
have been kind and benevolent to the poor 
and the afflicted, a true friend and a firm 
patriot. 

















LYMAN HALL. 

Lyman Hall was born in Connecticut, 
about the year 1731. He received a col- 
legiate education, and then studied medi- 
cin, and after acquiring a competent know- 
ledge of this science, he removed to Geor- 
gia, where he established himself in his 


profession, in Sunbury, in the district of |, 





Medway. On the commencement of the 
struggle with Great Britain, he accepted of 
a situation in the parish of St. John, which 
was a frontier settlement, and exposed to 
the incursions of the Creek Indians, and of 
the royalists of Florida. The parish of 
St. John, at an early period, entered with 
spirit into the opposition to the mother 
country, while the rest of Georgia, general- 
ly maintained different sentiments. So 
widely opposite were the feelings of ‘this 
patriotic parish to those of the other inha- 
bitants of the province, that an almost en- 
tire alienation took place between them. 

In 1774, the liberal party held a meet- 
ing in Savannah, where Dr. Hall appear- 
ed asa representative of the parish of St. 
John. The measures adopted, however, 
fell far short of the wishes of his constitu- 
ents and himself. Ata subsequent meet- 
ing it was agreed to petition the King for 
a redress of their grievances. ‘The parish 
of St. John, dissatisfied with the haif-way 
measures of the Savannah convention, en- 
deavored to negotiate an alliance with the 
Committee of Correspondence in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. But this being im- 
practicable, the inhabitants of St. John re- 
solved to cut off all commercial intercourse 
with Savannah and the surrounding parish- 
es. Having taken this independent stand, 
they next made an unanimous choice of 
Dr. Hall as their representative to Con- 
gress. In the following May, Dr. Hall 
appeared in the Hall of Congress, and by 
that body was unanimously admitted to a 
seat; but as he did not represent the whole 
of Georgia, it was resolved to reserve the 
question, as to his right to vote, for farther 
deliberation. Fortunately, however, on 
the 15th of July, Georgia acceded to the 
general confederacy, and proceeded to the 
appointment of five delegates to Congress, 
three of whom attended at the adjourned 
meeting of that body in 1775: 

Among these delegates Dr. Hall was one. 
He was annually re-elected until 1780, 
when he retired from the National Legis- 
lature. On the possession of Georgia by 
the British, his property was confiscated, 
and he was obliged to leave the State.— 
He returned, however, in 1782, and the 
following year, was elected to thé chief 
Magistracy of Georgia. After holding this 
office for some time, he retired from public 
life, and died at his residence in Burke 
county, at about sixty years of age. 

Mr. Hall was not only an able and skill- 
ful physician, but he was an honest man, 
a true patriot, willing to make almost any 
sacrifice for the good of his country. He 
mourned not over the loss of his property, 
as he felt that he would far rather lose it 
than to conceal his true sentiments. He 
was greatly beloved wherever his lot was 
cast, not only as a physician but as a friend. 
He is now reaping the reward of his labors 
of love. EstELLE. 


Narrative. 
THE UNKIND CHILDREN. 


A TRUE STORY. 














“Toss itin the air, sir,” said one.— 
“Hurrah! there it goes!’ ‘Catch it, 
Tom; hoist it upagain,” said a well dres- 
sed boy with a smart new cap. 

There were so many boys that I could 
not fora moment or two distinguish with 
what they were amusing themselves. At 
last the wind blew towards mea little cloth 
cap, not made, to be sure, in the fashion, 
but very neatly repaired, and quite good 
enough to be worn by any respectable boy. 

A little boy ran after the cap and tried 
to get it from the others. His head was 
bare, therefore I concluded it was his.— 
“O, Charles!” said he, “ give me my cap 
— it will be all dirty.” But the reckless 
Charles answered by kicking it up in the 
air again, crying out—‘ Hurrah for the 
Dutchman’s cap.” This stroke of wit, as 
they all appeared to think it, caused aloud 
laugh, and one said he bought it from some 
Dutchman ; “‘ who did you buy it of, eh?” 

The little mortified owner of the cap 
was at last with difficulty kept from tears, 
and the young gentlemen having had 
enough sport, allowed him to walk home 
with it, brushing it as well as he could, 
and trying to get it in shape again, the tears 
now and then starting to his eyes, and his 
face coloring at the recollection of the in- 
sulting, unkind treatment he had experi- 
enced from his school-fellows. 

When this little boy came home I heard 


him say to his mother—‘*I cannot wear 
this cap again.” ‘* Why ‘not?’ said his 
mother. ‘* Why the other boys have new 
caps, and they call mine a Dutchman’s 
cap.” 

The little boy’s mother was obliged to 
be very economical and saving in his cloth- 
ing, that she mizht be enabled to give him 
a good education, and she said, ‘‘ I cannot 
afford to yet you anew cap like the other 
boys— you know we are not rich, as many 
of them zre.” ‘* But the boys all laugh at 
me as I go alung the street, and knock my 
cap off in the dirt, and that makes me feel 
so, I don’t know what to do—O, mother, 
get me.a new cap.” 

**T would if 1 could,” said his mother, 
“but you know I am poor.” She looked 
sorrowful at him, and said, ** Your school- 
fellows must be very unkind and thought- 
less children. But though their behavior 
discovers ignorance and very foolish pride, 
you must endeavor to bear it with patience 
and firmness, and show them by your con- 
duct, that a boy’s character is not deter- 
mined by the shape or quality of his clothes. 
You need not be ashamed to own that 
your parents have not much money, and 
are unable to purchase for you smart and 
fashionable clothing. Be ashamed of bad 
behavior, and pray to the Lord to give you 
a new and clean heart, and if you get his 
favor, the laugh and insult of the world 
will not give you much uneasiness.” 

One word to children who behave to 
their school-fellows as these boys did. A 
noble, well-bred, especially a Christian 
child, will know that dress does not make 
a gentleman or lady; that as far as this is 
concerned, they are most respectable who 
are not meanly ashamed to dress according 
to their circumstances. A wicked heart 
and a mean disposition are often found 
under fashionable clothes. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ was very poor in outward things, 
and did not take his rank among the gay 
and fashionable of the earth, but this did 
not take from his royal dignity. And sure 
I am that any child that would be like him, 
could not be guilty ofthe unkind behaviour 
of these children. 








Obituary. 


ORIGINAL. 


ANNIE MORTON. 


One beautiful morning in spring, I awoke 
from my slumbers earlier than usual, and 
feeling very wide awake, I arose and pre- 
pared myself for a walk. Thesun had not 
yet risen, and but few people were stirring; 
now and then a shop boy might be seen 
wending his way to his place of business, 
to get things in order before the arrival of 
his employer. The little birds had al- 
ready commenced their melodious songs, 
and as I approached the outskirts of the 
city, their little voices sounded sweeter 
and sweeter, as they hopped from bough 
to bough in the free open country. I had 
advanced but a short distance, when I 
heard a low moaning sound, as of a little 
child, and stooping forward and parting 
the branches of a large bush, I perceived 
the little one, half reclining under its sha- 
dows, sobbing as if its heart would break. 

“What is the matter, dear?” said I, 
“why do you cry, and how came you here 
so early inthe morning?” At the sound 
of my voice the child started, and would 
have ran away, had not I detained her.— 
“* Tell me what troubles you,” said I again, 
‘* perhaps I can help you.” 

** Oh, sir,” said she, “‘ my—my mother” 








her head upon the ground, she sobbed yet 
more bitterly than before. 
** Where is your mother, and what is 


very anxious to know the cause of her grief. 


the following simple story. 


procure a physician he died.” 





—and here her voice choked, and laying 


the matter with her?” inquired I, becoming 


It was some moments befure she could re- 
ply, and then amid tears and sobs, told me 


** My mother is very poor, and has to 
work hard to support herself and family, 
but we always got along well till last win- 
ter, when Willie was suddenly taken sick 
with the croup, and even before we could 


And here her tears flowed afresh, but 
soon recovering her composure, she went 
on: “Mother mourned for Willie night 
and day, and I thought she would never 
smile again; butafter a long time she did 
begin to seem just as she used to, until 
sister Nellie was attacked in much the same 





way as Willie. Ina few days she began 
to get better, as we thought, and we took 
her out to walk a short distance, When 
we returned her strength was quite ex. 
hausted, and from that moment she grew 
worse, and it soon became evident that she 
too must die. Oh, how we. watched by 
her bed day and night, longing and pray- 
ing for her recovery ; but it was all of no 
avail, God had sent his messenger for her 
and she was ready to go and be with Him, 
She called us to her bedside and bid ys 
each farewell, telling us how happy she was 
in the anticipation of meeting little Willie 
in Heaven. As she saw us weeping, she 
said in a most plaintive tone, ‘Don’t cr 
for me, I’m so happy, I want to die and be 
with Jesus, and how glad dear Willie wil] 
be to see me coming!’ and she actually 
tried to clap her little feeble hands, s 
great was her delight. Nellie suffered long 
and intensely, but the time for her depar- 
ture came at length, and as we gazed upon 
her face almost radiant with joy, her lips 
moved, and ina low, sweet tone said, ‘Jesus 
is waiting to receive me,’ and breathed her 
last. There lay her lifeless remains, stil] 
beautiful, although all that was lovely had 
gone toa better, a purer world. But ob, 
it was so hard to put her beneath the damp, 
cold sod, to lay her little form by the side 
of our dear Willie, there.to moulder in the 
dust. But itis a happy thought that the 
spirits of the sweet ones rest with Jesus in 
Heaven; if it were not for that I could not 
bear it. My mother is now very sick; | 
have watched by her bedside all through 
the last night, and would not have left 
her now, had she not pleaded so earnestly 
for me to take a few moments’ rest. | 
wanted to go for Dr. , but mother 
was not willing! Oh, sir, I wish you 
would go and see her, I fear she will die, if 
something is not done for her relief.” 

I promised to go with her, and taking 
her hand we proceeded to the cottage; we 
entered a cleanly little sitting-room, and 
passing into a bed-room, saw the sufferer 
stretched upon the bed, her eyes were 
closed, and her face.very pale. I started, 
fearing she might already have passed from 
this world, so perfectly motionless she ap- 
peared. The little girl went to her side, 
and placing one hand within that of her 
mother, and gently stroking her hair with 
the other, said, in a sweet, sad tone, ‘ mo- 
ther dear, are you any better?” At the 
sound of her child’s voice the mother slow- 
ly opened her eyes, and smiling, quietly 
said, ‘‘ When did you return, my dear >” 

“1 have just come; but mamma do tell 
me, are you any better ?” 

**No, my child, I never shall be better 
in this world,” said Mrs. Morton. “1 
shall soon leave you for a fairer land.— 
Love God, my child, serve him while you 
dwell on earth, and be prepared to meet 
me in heaven.’’ Just then she was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, from which 
we tried in vain to relieve her. Her 
strength was gone—she opened her eyes 
once more, smiled sweetly, and immedi 
ately expired. 

.Long did Annie Morton linger by the 
bedside of her much loved parent, in vain 
calling upon her to speak “ just once more.” 
But those lips were sealed in death. The 























and gave vent to a violent flood of tears, 
such tears as she had never before shed.— 
She was left a lone orphan, with none to 
care for her, and none fo soothe the grief 
of her little heart. In the course of time 


were raised to care for the lone one. Per 
haps at some future time, (if Mr. Willis 
will allow me,) I may. tell the readers of 
this little paper, something of the subse: 
quent life of Annie Morton. Y. BR. 


Morality. 
IT’S NO BUSINESS OF MINE. 


RELATED BY DR. JEWETT. 

Some years since, while laboring in the 
city of Boston, under the joint direction of 
the State and City Temperance Societies, 
and while in consultation with the Execu 
tive Committee of those associations, I heard 
some one remark that the treasury of the 
society was almost or quite empty—a com 
mon complaint of temperance treasuries. 
* Well, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘give me you 
subscription book, and proper authority, 
and I will go abroad to-morrow among 
your fellow citizens,&get you some money. 


























grief-stricken child sunk upon the couch, F 


other friends, which she then knew not of, F 
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‘That would be too bad,’ said one gen- 
tleman, ‘ to subject vou to the necessity of 
public speaking in the evenings, and beg- 
ging during the hours of the day.’ 

‘Nevertheless, it is honest,’ I replied, 
‘and I am willing to perform any kind of 
service for the temperance cause which a 
man may, and not do violence to his con- 
science.’ 

Perceiving that I was quite in earnest 
in what I proposed, they consented, and 
One 
gentleman remarked that I should need a 
list of the names of such as would be like- 
ly to aid the object for which I was about 
to solicit. 

‘Never mind that,’ I replied; ‘I shall 
findout who are friendly. J intend to take 
the places of business on the streets, I shall 
visit in course, and if I happen to drop in 
upon those not friendly to the enterprise, 
I will endeavor to make them sg.’ 

Well sir, the following morning I com- 
menced my labor at the head of Washing- 
ton street, and I can assure you that I 
found some rich picking during the day.— 
For a few doors, it happened, for my en- 
couragement, that I met only with friends 
of the cause,who were ready to acknowledge 
and to discharge their obligations. At 
length I called in at a hat store on the cor- 
ner of Washington street and Cornhill.— 
With one of my best bows,—and they are 
not very genteel—I presented the object 
of my visit. A very fine looking young 
fellow, who seemed to be the principal of 
the establishment, replied rather coldly 
that he was not aware of having any parti- 
cular interest in the subject, and that he 
had nothing to give for the object stated. 
‘What, sir!’ said I, with an expression of 
surprise, ‘did I understand you to say that 
you were not aware of having any interest 
in the subject I have presented ?” 

‘ Yes,’ he very calmly replied, ‘ that was 
what I said.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said I, ‘I regret to hear 
such a remark from you, as it affords me 
sad evidence that you do not understand 


‘Well, I do not—’ 

‘Hold!’ I exclaimed ; ‘do not, I beg of 

you, say youdo not know; but think one 

minute.’ 

He again broke forth into laughter. ‘If 

you must have it,’ said he, ‘ I suppose it 

was the work of rum!’ 

* Exactly so, sir. I thought you would 

see the subject in its right light, with a 

very little assistance and reflection; and 

now, do you not begin to discover, sir, 

that you made a mistake when you assert- 

ed, a few minutes since, that you had no 

interest in the subject of temperance ?— 

There are thousands of poor topers and 

tipplers in this city, who expend every 

cent they can get, beyond what purchases 

the bread that feeds them, at the dram- 

shops; and you will never get any patron- 

age from them unless they become sober 

men. But, sir, let one of them go up to 

Washington Hall, sign the temperance 

pledge, take the good counsel which will 

there be given him, and live up to the 
principle and practice of total abstinence, 

and he will not wear the old slouched hat 
eight weeks. The change in his habits 
will be discovered by his acquaintances, 

and some friend who has known him from 

a boy here, or who came from the same 
part of the country, and has observed his 
downward course with deep regret, will 
know that the good work of reformation 
has begun, and feel a strong desire to 
strengthen his resolutions, and encourage 
him in well-doing. Ifhe cannot command 
means to improve his dress, means will be 
furnished by such a friend. He will go to 
some of your excellent clothing stores, and 
get new garments, and then walk up to 
your store, perhaps, and purchase a new 
hat. You will put the profit of your trade 
in your pocket—gains which you would 
never have received but for the temperance 
efforts of some of your fellow citizens. And 
when I call on you, an humble servant of 
the cause, and ask you for a trifle to aid in 
carrying forward the work, you will, per- 
haps, give me the cold shoulder, and tell 








your own business.’ 

This was pushing plainness of speech al- 
most to the edge of impudence, I confess ; 
but you must jog men’s elbows hard some- 
times before you can set them at thinking. 
A little heated by my bluntness, he re- 
marked, with most provoking coolness, 
that if I supposed myself better acquainted 
with his business than he was himself, he 
should be most happy to take a few les- 
sons of me. 

‘I have no doubt I do in this matter,’ 
I replied; ‘ and if you please, I will pro- 
ceed to instruct you forthwith.’ 

This I uttered with the utmost serious- 
ness; but the seeming impudence of it car- 
tied the gentleman quite beyond the point 
of irritation, and exhibited his bump of 
mirthfulness. He laughed in my face. 

The following dialogue then took place 
between us : 

‘Sir, you deal in hats, and intend to 
make a little money on every hat you sell.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Whatever sends additional customers 
to your counter, and increases their ability 
to purchase, promotes your interest, does 
it not?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Whatever destroys men’s ability to 
purchase, and makes them content to wear 
old worn out hats, does your craft an in- 
jury, does it not?’ 

‘Very true.’ 

‘Well, sir, if you and I were to walk 
out for an hour or two, through the streets 
and lanes, and along the wharves of the 
city, we should see scores of men with old, 
miserable, slouched hats on their heads— 
hats which ought eight years ago to have 
been thrown into the fire. Now, sir, what 
hinders these men, that they domot con- 
demn the old head-dress, and walk up ‘ 
your excellent and extensive assortment ?” 

‘That,’ he replied, ‘is not a difficult 
question to answer. The men are too 
poor; they have not the money to spare, 
I suppose.’ 

‘Very true,sir. But, if you please, step 
a little behind their present poverty, and 
tell me what, in your opinion, made the 
mass of them so poor that they cannot buy 
a decent hat; and hasso far crushed their 
self-respect, that they are content to sport 

concerns, whose rims have been torn 
half off, and whose crowns flap up and 
down as they walk, like the air-valve of a 


me you are not aware of having any inte- 
rest in the subject.’ 


in the sun. Now, as the snake was poison- 


ous, Harry was in great danger, for if he | 
had put his hand on the snake, it would | 
probably have bitten him, and he might 
have died. But Mr. A. had no time to 
say anything then, but just went up and | 
pulled Harry away as fast as he could, and 
thus saved him from the snake. Harry 
could not think what made his father pull 
him up from the ground, and so he said, 
‘Father, why did you lift me up so fast ?’ 
Mr. A. could not speak at first, because he 
was overcome by the thought of the nar- 
rowescape Harry had made from being 
bitten by the snake. In a moment he said, 
—‘Harry, you were just about to put 
your hand on a snake, and that is the rea- 
son I didit so quickly. But it was not I 
but God, my son, that saved you. You 
ought to be very thankful to God.’ The 
three children were silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then Mary said, ‘ Father, is’nt 
this an instance of what David mentions in 
the Psalm—‘ He shall give his angels 4 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy | 
ways.” ’ ‘Yes, my dear, itis,’ said her | 
father, ‘and, no doubt, these heavenly 
messengers save us from many a threaten- 
ing danger.’ They returned from their 
walk, and told their mamma about Har- 
ry’s escape. She, of course, was delighted 
to hear that her boy was not hurt, and told 
her children that they must all thank God, 
through Christ, for having taken care of 
Harry.—[ Presbyterian Herald. 














Nurserp. 


THE BOY WHO GOT UP TO PRAY. 


It was night. Black, heavy clouds 
were scudding across the sky. The wind 
blew loud and fierce. It howled around 
the parsonage as if it would vent its rage 
on the sleepers within, and then, baffled in 
its attempts, it would retire into the dis- 
tance with a low, ominous growl. Pre- 
sently it would return with increased rage, 
and blow its mighty breath against the 
house, until it tottered on its foundations. 

Under qne of the gables of the parson- 




















Feeble as was his assailant, the man was 
conquered. He saw the mistake he had 
made, and his hand found the way into his 
pocket with amazing rapidity. He handed 
me a dollar, and remarked, ‘Sir, I never 
saw the subject before in the light you 
have presented it.’ But why had he failed 
todo so? The facts were before his eyes 
as wellas mine. Sir, he had not given 
the subject sufficient consideration to be 
able to see the distructive influence of the 
traffic and use of strong drinks on the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. 








Parental. 


THE DELIVERANCE. 


One bright morning in April, Mr. A. 
took his children with him to walk through 
the green meadows, and along the beauti- 
ful stream of the Scioto. Mary and Liz- 
zie, and little Harry made haste to accom- 
pany their papa, for they loved him well, 
and a walk with him was indeed delightful. 
Mary and Lizzie were two bright-haired 
girls of eight and ten years of age; while 
little Harry was a boy of six. Over him 
his sisters watched with as much care as 
most girls of that age can exercise, and the 
three children dearly loved each other.— 
Mary and Lizzie took each a hand of their 
father, and asked him a thousand questions 
about the trees, and flowers, and birds; 
but little Harry, impatient to see all at 
once, could not walk at the sober gait with 
which his papa proceeded. He must run 
ahead, and climb the fences,and stand 
upon the topmust iai!, and see if he could 

2 from it. The fences were made o 








is called worm-fence. Harry liked to run 
in the dry leaves, which the last autumn 
had scattered thickly on the ground, and 
which made a great rattling as he tramped 
along and kicked them up with his feet.—; 
Sometimes he would creep on. his hand: 
and knees in the dry leaves, to get through 
the narrow places in the fence. Well, 
Harry was enjoying himself finely, while 
his sisters enjoyed the fun as much as he. 
And now he is stooping to get under a rail 
that slanted from the top of the fence, when 
Harry’s father saw that his little boy was 
just about to put his hand on a snake, that 





ith’s bellows?’ 


rails, put up in that peculiar manner Fan 


age a little boy was sleeping. He was 
only six years old. The soft, flaxen curls 
fell over his fair forehead. His head rest- 
ed on a plump little hand. His long eye- 
lashes drooped over his rosy cheeks, and 
around his mouth played a smile, as if his 
dreams were peaceful and happy. His fa- 
ther and mother were both dead. Perhaps, 
as ministering spirits, they were watching 
over him, and in his dreams he may have 
imagined himself on his father’s knee, re- 
ceiving his warm caress, or pressed to the 
bosom of the mother, who used to soothe 
his troubles by her words of gentleness and 
love. He slept quietly and soundly. The 
howling of the storm did not disturb him, 
although it was continually growing loud- 
er and fiercer. 

There came a tremendous gust of wind 
against the gable. It creaked, snapped and 
fell. .The wind had triumphed. The 
roof crushed through the ceiling over the 
little sleeper, and filled the room with 
mortar, bricks, and broken timber. Every- 
thing in the apartment was covered with 
the ruins, except the bed on which was the 
lone orphan. Animmense timber had fal- 
len across the pillow, from which he had 
slipped down while sleeping. 

Arthur—for by this name I shall call 
the child—lived with his uncle and aunt. 
His uncle was a clergyman. They loved 
him very much, and did everything they 
could to make him good and happy. When 
they heard the falling of the timber, they 
ran affrighted to his room; but the door 
could not be opened, so much had been 
thrown against it. The gentleman imme- 
diately knocked out one of the pannels and 
crawled through. He seized Arthur in 
his arms. Before he could get out of the 
dom, another fall from the ceiling,covering 
the bed from which the child had just 
been rescued. 

His aunt took him, wrapped him in a 
blanket, and clasping him close to her 
heart, carried him to her own room. Ar- 
thur was not at all alarmed for himself.— 
He was too young to know the greatness 
of the danger he had escaped. When he 
heard the timbers falling, he feared his 
uncle and aunt would be killed; and when 
he found they were safe, his first wish was 
to get down from-his aunt’s arms, and on 


, 
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was coiled up among the leaves, basking 





After doing so, in his simple words, he 
told her he was so cold when his nurse un- 
dressed him, that he got into bed without 
saying his prayers. But he could not go 
to sleep. He thought his Father in heav- 
en would not give him his daily bread, if 
he did not ask for it; so he got up in the 
dark, after the nurse had left him, and said 
them. 

‘**O! aunty, I am so glad,” he continu- 
ed, “‘ that a good spirit put it in my heart 
not to be afraid of the dark and cold, for if 
Thad not said my prayers, that timber 
would have fallen on my head.” 

What a lesson this dear boy learned of 
the protecting care of his heavenly Father! 
I trust he will never lose his confidence, 
which, as the Bible says, has great recom- 
pense of reward. It is sweet to trust in 
God, to feel that his eye is ever upon us, 
to watch over us, and keep us from evil. 

I suppose most of those who read this 
story about Arthur have learned to repeat 
the Lord’s prayer. Do you say it as a 
mere form, because your mother has taught 
you it, or do you think what you are say- 
ing? Do you believe God is really listen- 
ing to you, and will answer your requests? 

Arthur evidently had faith in God. He 
believed he would hear and answer his 
prayers; and God did hear his prayer, and 
delivered him from evil. 

[V. Y. Independent. 








Natural History. 
RATS—RATS! 


Rats in Church.—Last Sabbath our wor- 
ship came near being disturbed by a “‘sin- 
gular accident.” The organist in perform- 
ing the air before the first prayer, found the 
E flat key and F natural did not discharge 
their functions, in that after the fingers had 
touched those keys and been removed, the 
sound was still prolonged ; and at the close 
the same notes continued their vibration 
until the wind chest was exhausted. A 
stranger minister officiated. He waited 
some time, supposing the organist was 
playing a closingsymphony. But hearing 
only two discordant sounds which gave no 
signs of suspension, he rose and proceeded 
with the prayer, accompanied by the organ 
till the air from the chest had escaped 
through the open pipes. On examining 
the organ the next day, a rat’s nest was 
discovered at the bottom of oof so 








constructed as to prevent the option of 
the stop. Quere, did the rats seMct those 
particular pipes for their own musical ear, 
because the key of Fis the grand key of 
nature, into which the combination of all 
sounds, as the hum of a city, subsides? and 
because the key of E flat is one of peculiar 
richness? Ordid they do it simply to 
pester? 

Rats incendiaries. —The house in which 
the writer lives was fired by rats, and just 
saved from destruction by the greatest ex- 
eytion. They had transported whole pack- 
ages of friction matches into the cellar-way, 
where was a capacious cranny fit for their 
purposes, and there built their nest of the 
paper used in packing the matches. When 
snugly ensconced in their clever bed, the 
animal heat, with perhaps some accidental 
friction, soon put the fire-works in action, 
and not only their house but ours was in 
flames. Inference: do not keep matches 
where rats can find them. 

Rats purloiners of Sweet- Oil.—Instances 
of this have been frequently eited which 
seem incredible, but which must be admit- 
ted astrue. Aninstance occurred recently 
within the writer’s knowledge. A bottle 
of sweet oil—a common pint bottle—was 
set away, well corked. Soon after, the cork 
was found removed,the contents abstracted, 
and the mouth, neck and interior defiled 
with dirt—the bottle being still upright. 
The only reasonable explanation was that 
the rats had dipped their tails in the oil 
and then licked them clean, repeating the 
process as logg as the good cheer lasted. 
Inference: put your sweet oil in a box- 
trap, carefully set—they will not come 
nigh it. 

Rats Squash Eaters.—If your squashes 
are good—the real unadulterated marrow 
—you will hardly keep them from these 
gentry. They will eat directly into the 
centre of the squash and then scoop out, 
with mathematical precision, the inner half, 
selecting, better than you can, successively 
the best flavored. There is no way to 





his knees thank God for saving his dear 
friends. 


keep them but to build a box of sufficient 
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capacity and set it on four posts, capped 
with inverted tin pans, after the fashion of 
farmers’ corn cribs. The rat will come 
and look at it, and cry and wipe the tear 
with his tail, and depart. A good book, 
entitled ‘‘Manners and Customs of Rats,” 
would be very useful, not to say amusing 
—better than any dog-book. A SUFFERER. 
H., Aug. 14, 1854. [ Traveller. 





Editorial. 


A MISSIONARY’S SON. 

My dear children—Let me awaken your 
sympathies for a little boy born in India, of 
missionary parents, whose lot it was to be sepa- 
rated from all that loved him, amd sent to 
America to be educated. This necessary se- 
paration from children, is one of the hardest 
trials of missionary life. Thus writes Mrs. 
Emily Judson of the only son of her friend, and 
former wife of her husband, Dr. Judson. 

“ Here let us leave the mother to her griefs 
and consolations ; and give, here and there, a 
glance at the little wanderer, who has com- 
menced the long dreary voyage, to the land of 
his parents birth. The missionaries destined 
to Singapore, pity him, and pity the parents 
left behind, and they vie with each other, in 
bestowing upon him the minutest attention 
which they think might be suggested by a 
mother’s love. The officers and crew were all 
charmed with him ; for the presence of a child 
in the ship is not a common thing, and he is a 
child of peculiar gentleness. Arrived at Sin- 
gapore, he is still with missionaries, whose 
sympathies are enlisted in his beha!f; and 
their children are his pleasant playmates. And 
now he attracts other attention, and so he goes 
to sit in richly furnished apartments, such as 
he has never seen before;and he looks at 
handsome paintings, and walks through fine 
gardens, while he is loaded with caresses by 
those who wonder of what magic power the 
mother is possessed, who has thus far, and thus 
well, bred up her son in heathen Burmah.— 
Next we will step into the open boat, and fol- 
low the little wanderer to the chip already to 
spread her sails for America, It is rowed by 
natives, but the child is still under the protec- 
tion of the two missionaries, Jones and Dean. 
They are ten miles from the shore, and five 
miles from the ship—al) alone, and without 
arms. A boat with three wild, fierce looking 
men, g9i!s them in a seemiug friendly manner ; 
and coming near them enough to spy out their 
strength, or rather weakness, moves on. But 
the little band suspects no danger. A few 
#inutes pass, and the spy-boat re-appears. It 
heads directly towards them, and comes with 
more speed—a sail hoisted, and better manned. 
A quick glance of suspicion is exchanged, but 
there is time for no wre, for the sail is close 
alongside. The strangers ask but a cluster of 
fruit, however, and one of the gentlemen rises 
to give itthem. What a gleaming of fiendish 
eyes! A moment of rapid action succeeds—a 
push—a plunge—and the kind fruit giver is 
struggling with the waves which have closed 
above his head. They attempt to wrestle a 
little with his companion, but finally seize their 
arms. The little boy, from his hiding-place 
beneath a bench, marks everything; and his 
flesh creeps, and his blue eyes glitter and dilate 
until they assume an intense blackness. And 
now the form of his protector sways and reels, 
and the red blood trickles from his wounded 
side to the bottom of a boat. Hestands, how- 
ever, and receives another wound. And now 
the three iron prongs of a fishing spear send 
their barbed points through bone and muscle, 
and the heavy wooden handle is left hanging 

’ from the transfixed and bleeding wrist. At 
this fearful crisis, a hand from without clutches 
the boat—a pale dripping face appears, and the 
drowning man is dragged over the side, by the 
bewildered oarsman. What a place to seek 
safety! The marauders stand with drawn cut- 
lass, or brandishing the curved creese ; but 
they pause a moment in their'deadly work, and 
substitute threats for blows. Their tones are 
those of infuriated madmen, and their gestures 
—hah! a light beginstobreak! Can that one 
smal] box, standing so unpretendingly in the 
centre of the boat, be the cause of the affray ? 
It contains treasures, true, but not such as 
they can appreciate—messages of love from 
absent children, brothers, sisters, and friends, 
to those who would value them far above gold 








and rubies. It is gladly flung to them, how- | 
ever, and the pirate-boat wheels and flees, like | 
a bird of prey. | 

Thank God, that death came neither in the | 
wave nor the steel! and oh, how heartfelt, how 
unutterably deep, will be the mother’s grati- | 
tude, when she hears of her darling’s safety! 
When she knows that he has not been borne 
away to some dark haunt of vice and crime, to 
be bred to the bloody trade of a wild Malayan 
corsair ! 

We might follow the little child still farther. 
We might see him stand, with paled cheek, 
and lip quivering, watching the death agonies 
of the pet goat, which had been his playmate 
in the green compound at Maulmain, while it 
occurred to none of the sailors who stood laugh- 
ing by, to explain to him the reason, (if reason 
there was,) for the seemingly wanton deed.— 
We might see him, who, from necessity, had 
been the constant companion of a quiet, refined, 
delicate mother, and whose little spirit was all 
too sensitively attuned, shrinking, shocked and 
frightened, from the coarse, rude jests, which 
were intended for his amusement: and regard- 
ing the blunt kindness, which esteemed itself 
all-sufficient to‘make a man of him,’ as the 
bitterest cruelty. We might mark his lonely 
pillow wetted by his tears at night, and in the 
day, see him creep away alone to the boat, 
suspended at the stern of the ship, and gaze 
far over the blue waters till his eyes were too 
dim to discern their line of meeting with the 
horizon, and then lean upon his knees, and re- 
lieve his childish misery by unchecked sob- 
bings. But the mother followed him only in 
imagination—not in spirit, for God, in mercy, 
denies to mortals that communion by which 
the chords of her heart would now have stirred 
so agonizingly. She had committed her trea- 
sure toa true friend, and she knew that in 
sickness or in health, in the ship or beneath 
the wave, he rested in the hollow of an Omnipo- 
tent Hand,and the wing of peace was over him.” 

Memoir of Sarah B. Judson.) 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Millbrook Farm, lil., Aug. 30, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, Sir.—It is now, I think, over 22 
years since the Youth’s Companion commenc- 
ed its weekly visits in my father’s family, (it 
commenced coming to Mount Carmel p O., 
Clarmont Co., Ohio.) Both of my parents have 
passed away, but still it comes, now in the 
name of their youngest child. Our family (six 
in number) are now scattered one from the 
other, and some of them do not see the Com- 
panion very often, but they still manifest a 
strong affection for it, and invariably pick it up 
and peruse it when an opportunity occurs. I 
think its influence in a family is most excellent, 
and I should be glad if every child and youth 
in the land had the privilege of reading it.— 
My prayer is, dear sir, that you may long be 
spared to sendkit forth to amuse, instruct, and 
benefit the rising generation, and when your 
Master sees best to call you from this stage of 
action, that he will be pleased to raise up some 
one to take your place. I hope to send other 
subscribers. Respectfully yours, 


Joun R. Bouarp. 
a 








Dariciy. 


~ FOLLY OF SINNERS. 
A caviller once asked Dr. Nettleton, ‘How 








came I by this wicked heart?’ ‘That,’ he re- 
plied, ‘is a question which does not concern 
you so much as anothef, namely, how you shall 
getridof it? You havea wieked heart, which 
renders you entirely unfit for the kingdom of 
God; and you must have a new heart or you 
cannot be saved; and the question which now 
most dceply. concerns you is, How shall I ob- 
tainit?’ ‘But,’ says the man, ‘I wish you to 
tell me how I came by this wicked heart.’ ‘I 
shall not,’ said Dr. Nettleton, ‘do that at pre- 
sent; for if I could do it to your entire satisfac- 
tion, it would not in the least help you towards 
obtajning a new heart. The great thing fo 


come a new creature, and be 





which I am solicitous is, that you ah 


heaven.’ As the man manifested no dis ‘a 
tion to hear anything on that subject, but stij) 
pressed the question, how he came by his 
wicked heart, Dr. Nettleton told him that 
condition resembled that of a man who if 
drowning, while his friends are attempting to, 
save his life. Ashe rises to the surface of the 
water, he exclaims, ‘How came I here?— 
‘That question,’ says one of his friends, ‘ does 
not concern you now. ‘Take hold of this rope.’ 
‘ But how came I here?’ he asks again. ‘I 
shall not stop to answer that question now,’ re- 
plies his friend. ‘Then Pil ) semen says the 
infatuated man, and,spurning all proffered aid, 
sinks to the bottom. 


“ Christ died for sinners”—blessed truth. 





LITTLE MARY. 


A wholesale merchant in New Haven used 
often, in going to his place of business, to pass 
through a narrow alley inhabited by miserable 
poor foreigners. Very early one morning, as 


| he drew near one of the most wretched tene- 


ments, he heard a sweet childish voice singing, 


| ‘There isa happy land ; aud looking up, saw 
| peering through the rag-stuffed panes, a little 


irl of six orseven. The hour, the song, the 
readful surroundings, led him to inquire into 


| her history. He found that a few benevolent 
| ladies had formed a Sabbath-school in that dis- 


trict, and little Mary had attended till a wicked 
= made her parents take her away. She 

ad learned some of the ‘Songs for the Little 
Ones at Home,’ and she used to arise thus early 
to sing and say them when no one should hear, 
lest she might forget them. Her little book 
was taken away, but she begged another and 
hid it under the back steps at night, all day 
long carrying it in her bosom. Children of 
Christian parents, think of little Mary when 
you feel tempted to neglect the Bible and 
your Sabbath-school.—Day. 4m. Messenger. 


—_—————— 


TESTIMONY FROM THE BALLROOM. 


The pastor of a church in New = 
preached a sermon from Job 21: 11: “They 
send out their little ones like a flock, and their 
children dance.” From this he took occasion 
to illustrate the injurious effects of balls, danc- 
ing-schools, etc. As several of his hearers 
were fond of such amusements, the discourse 
roused not a little indignation. On one occa- 
sion, a pious man heard two persons denounc- 
ing the preacher and the sermon in unsparing 
terms. After listening to their conversation 
a few moments, he heard one of them say to 
the other, “ After all, J know and you know, 
that what he said is all true.”—|2b. 
————-—— 


A GOOD REPLY. 7 


A carman engagod in loading furniture, was 
asked by a rough clerk from the Emerald Isle, 
whether he was a Catholic? ‘Yes, replied 
the carman, ‘I am a Catholic. ‘ What father 
do you confess to? asked the Irishman. The 
carman then distinctly replied—and his an- 


swer is worthy of a consideration—‘I ama 


Catholic ; but I confess to God without the 
he]p of any other priest than the great high 
priest, our Savior. I am too much ofa Catho- 
lic to be a Roman Catholic.” 
—____————— 
BOYS, TAKE NOTICE! 

Benjamin Franklin Wade, Senator in Con- 
gress trom Ohio, and Edward Wade, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the same State, are 
brothers, and were born in Feeding Hills 
(West Springfield,) in this county. Their fa- 
ther was poor, but they improved their leisure 
moments in reading or study, while the sons of 
the wealthy were spending their time in fool- 
ish amusements, and this laid the foundation 
for their present fame and usefulness. They 
did not have the benefit of a liberal education. 

[Westfield News-Leiter. 


CLIPPINGS. 

Worse THan Heatuen.—After Dr. Scud- 
der’s return from India, he was upon a steam- 
boat with a son, when he heard a person using 
profane language. Accosting him, he said, 
“This boy was born and brought up in a hea- 
then country, and a land of Pagan idolatry, but 
in all his life he never heard a man blaspheme 
his Maker until now.” The man colored, apo- 
logized, and moved away ashamed. 


A Noveuist’s Conression.—Bulwer the 
novelist, in a letter to a gentleman in Boston, 
said, “I have closed my career as a writer of 
fiction. Iam gloomy and unhappy. I have 
exhausted the powers of life, chasing pleasure 
where it is not to be found.” 


At No Loss ror an Answer.—An Irish- 
man having accidentally broke a pane of glass, 
was making the best of his way out of sight; 
but the proprietor stole a march on him, and 
having seized him by the collar, exclaimed— 

‘ You broke my window, fellow, did you not?” 

‘To be sure I did,’ said Pat, ‘and did you 
not see me running home for money to pay 
for it 

Goop Apvice.—An old author quaintly re- 
marks: Avoid argument with ladies. In spin- 
ning yarns among silks and satins, a man is 
sure to.be worsted and twisted. And when a 
Ian is worsted and twisted, he may consider 
himself wound up. : 


Miss Manning, one of the Cambridge teach- 
ers, was toasted at the late school festival in 
that city in this style:—‘She has found her 
match, but we never could find her equal.’ The 
President asked the lady if she would not ap- 
point a gentleman to speak for her, when one 
of the quick-witted youngsters exclaimed, ‘She 
has alreagy been spoken for.’ Master Everett, 
son of Hon. Edward Everett, then responded 
for Miss Manning in an appropriate manner. 

A Goop Repiy.—A boy being asked what 
meekness was, replied, ‘“‘Meekness gives 
smooth answers to rough questions.” 

Many drops make a shower; light gains 
make a heavy purse. 

The terror of being thought poor has been 
the ruin of thousands. 
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ORIGINAL, 


OUR SISTER. 


In yonder church-yard’s lone retreat, 
Pups the silent shade, 
ere weeping willows, bending 
Our little sister’s laid. nei 


We'll not disturb her peaceful rest ; 
For she has gone to dwell ‘ 
With him who knoweth what is best, 

And doeth all things well. 


Unconscious,—there she sweetly sleeps 
Beside the silent dead ; 

And there the bending willow weeps 
Above her lowly bed. 


We know our sister is not lost,— 
From every gorrow free, 

No more o’er life’s rough billows tossed 
She’s safe, O Lord with Thee. , 


Looking beyond this “vale of tears,” 
Be this our humble prayer, 7 
That, freed from all distressing fears, 

We soon may meet her there. 
East Boston. 


N.S, 


as 


THE PIN. 
BY JANE TAYLOR. 


* Dear me! what signifies a pin 
Wedged in a.rotten board 

I'm certain that T won’t begin 
At ten years old to hoard! 

I never will be culled a miser, 

That I’m determined,” said Eliza. 


So onward tripped the little maid, 
And left the pin behind, 

Which very snug and quiet laid, 
To its hard fate resigned ; 

Nor did she think (a careless chit) 

*T was worth her while to stop for it. 


Next day a party were to ride 
To see an air balloon ; 

And all the company beside 
Were dressed and ready soon, 

But she a woful! case was in, 

For want of just a single pin. 


In vain her eager eye she brings 
To every darksome crack, 
There was not one! and all her things 
Were dropping off her back. 
She cut her pincushion in two, 
But no! not onc isd slidden through. 
At last, as hunting on the floor, 
Over a crack she lay, 
A carriage rattled to the door, 
Then rattled fast away ! 
But poor Eliza was not in, 
For want of just a single pin. 


There’s hardly anything so sinall, 
So trifling, or so mean, 
That we may ever want at all, 
For service unforeseen ; 
And wilful waste, depend upon’t, 
Is, almost always, woful want ! 
EE 


DO THEY MISS ME AT HOME? 


Do they miss me at home—do they miss me 
*T would be an assurance most dear 

To know this moment some loved one, 
Were saying I wish he were here; 

To feel that the group at the fireside, 
Were bees of me as I roam: 

Oh yes, ’twould be joy beyond measure, 
To know that they miss me at home. 


When twilight approaches—the season 
That ever is sacred to song— 

Does some one repeat my name over, 
And sigh that I tarry so !ong? 

And is there no chord in the music, 
That’s missed when my voice is away, 

And a chord in each heart that awaketh 
Regret at my wearisome stay ? 


Do they set me a chair at the table, 
When evening’s home-pleasures are nigh 
When the candles are lit in the parlor, 
And the stars in the calm azure sky ? 
And when the “ good-nights” are repeated, 
And all lay down to their sleep, 
“Do they think of the absent,” and waft me 
A whispering “good-night” while they 
Do they miss me at home—do they miss me 
At morning, at noon, and at night ? 
And lingers one gloomy shade ’round them, 
Thatyonly my presence can light ? 
Are joy less neal welcome, 
pleasures less hale than before, 
Because one is missed from the circle ; 
Because [ am with them no more? 
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